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of the multitude* Where would have been our great names but for its 
urgcnce ? History would not have been written : there would have been 
neither authors to write nor heroes to commemorate. 

We are all actors On the stage of the world, though the great mass of us 
are mere supernumeraries. But even these, though they may never have a 
speaking-part, may never utter a word, look forward to the time when they 
shall draw crowds as Hamlet, when the alert critics shall fill columns in dis- 
cussing their Othello. This is vanity whispering in their ear and conjuring 
dreams that will never greet the dawn. But the fancy is a comfort and 
will sustain them through many a weary day and toilsome night. No mat- 
ter if it be but vapor. It is as substance while it lasts, and it may last as 
long as they. Dreams and vapors are often the best part of existence ; for 
though they deceive, they may continue while deception is needed, and may 
instill a modicum of content. The actors who rise, who play grand person- 
ages with loud acclaim, who realize their visions, are haunted by vanity 
also. But we cease to hear of this after their ascent. It is constantly put 
forward, and frequently thought, that those who have attained greatness 
are without vanity. The name is then changed to self-knowledge, self-ap- 
preciation, self-esteem ; but it is vanity, nevertheless. The public seem de- 
termined to regard vanity as something small, belonging to small natures. 
But it may be big, even majestic ; it animates heroes as well as underlings. 
The great have no need to show their vanity— performance has rendered its 
showing superfluous — and hence it is presumed to be unborn. While we are 
actors on the stage of the world, were it not for the footlights, the scenery, 
the costumes, the audience particularly,— all emblematic of the machinery of 
self-love, — the drama would be a lost art. 

We must be vain to hold faith in ourselves : without such faith motive 
would be blunted and achievement impossible. We are all prone to over- 
rate ourselves ; but such overrating furnishes us with the audacity to at- 
tempt and the strength to endure. It is far better to have too much vanity 
than too little, since our acts almost always fall below it. And vanity in ex- 
cess carries us, in consequence, further than vanity that is inadequate. We 
may be ridiculous through manifestation of self-love ; but the ridiculousness 
disappears when execution is undeniable. Instead of telling what we can 
do, we should do it first. Then others will tell for us. The vainest men are 
probably the most reserved, as the deepest feeling defies expression. It is 
our duty, perhaps, to think much of our powers, and to cultivate simulta- 
neously the habit of silence. 

Hope and vanity are the phantasmal poles of our being. They both paint 
pictures that elude the senses and cheat the mind. One is a will-o'-the- 
wisp ; the other, half a falsehood. But they enable us to live in a harsh, bar- 
ren world ; to hide the pains and penalties that destiny ordains. Without 
their combined aid, might not the planet cease, in time, to be populated ? 

Junius Henri Browne. 



THE IDEAL UNIVERSITY. 
There is but one possible university. The only possible university, as a 
thing actually realized, has never been seen upon our planet. This is odd. 
Where did the name come from ? it may be asked. And the answer is. 
Names come before their time. Names are ambitious things. They are the 
reaching of the race in hazy vision after things which are instinctively 
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groped for, and which lie hid for centuries in ways that afterward excite our 
marvel. There is but one orthodoxy ; but who has ever reached it ? 

This paper will be laughed at if it fail to make out its case ; and it may 
as well be bold. There is an oncoming university. It is absolutely simple. 
It will have the attribute of oneness, and smile at all that have gone before. 
Its marvel will be that it was so lately born ; and Cam and Isis and Tiber, 
the Seine and the Nile, who thought they had universities on their banks, 
will be forced to conclude otherwise. Nay, they will admit that the name 
has worked damage ; that claiming orthodoxy has prevented our being 
orthodox ; that building no. end of universities has prevented us from having 
any ; just as the law of the sidereal heavens under such a potherer as 
Tycho Brahe had shut out from us gravitation, when every footfall upon the 
floor, and every grinding of one's chair upon the carpet, was a clamoring 
upon our sense for a simple recognition of the attraction of every particle. 

Now, what is a university ? A university is a college and a bunch of 
training-schools. Men will smile at such an idea as pretending to be un- 
known and unapproached among the nations; but as we go on and 
describe what we intend, let any one say in what part of the globe any such 
thing is actually found. We will give him a chance for this under three un- 
veilings of the thought that we propose : — 

First, the mischief to a college of trying, itself, to be a university ; second, 
the blessing to a college of staying where it is, and diminishing rather than 
increasing, oftentimes, the number of its professorships; and, third, the 
novelty that some college will effect by creating the annex to itself of a 
bunch of training-schools. 

I. The mischief of which I speak will appear under these considerations : 
(1) A man's mind can attend best to a certain number of studies. Multiply- 
ing them, after that, can be of no manner of advantage. (2) It is a prime 
function for a school to pick out for a boy's learning the very princeliest 
subjects of thought. (3) Our fathers thought they were doing that under 
certain time-honored curricula. We do not believe that the crowding of 
professorships has occurred from a doubt of this. It has been a vague idea 
of progress, some undefined notion of something higher, that has led a col- 
lege president to stand out on commencement day and tell of forty-two 
professorships, instead of an original eleven, rather than any well-defined idea 
of how some score of them were to come in. 

I have a college at my door ; one of splendid opportunity. It has been 
under my eye all my life. It has a peerless chance of being the university 
of the future. It has the geography, — in a circle of sixty miles shutting in 
the biggest cities and the largest population in America. It has the ethno- 
graphy,— the deep Scotch-Irish pocket, which it has begun to empty. It has 
the geology,— in this first rising from the sea, of which the very Indians 
understood the beauty ; where they had their trail north and south for ages, 
and where the white man followed on its well-drained ridge with his stage 
route along the seaboard. It has the climate, — unfavorable to being sick ; 
and the temperature,— most favorable to study. It has the philosophy, — 
at least it thinks it has ; and the theology, — at least that which requires the 
least mending. And yet the inheritors of this seat, with ample lessons to the 
contrary in the east, are spoiling themselves for a college (I feel sure it is 
only for a time) by smothering their college itself in the misbuilt lumber of 
a possible university. 

1 have no doubt that many an old brain has labored, as mine has, with 
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the wonder how all these new bearers are to get around the corpse. It used to 
puzzle old-time dons to get a hand upon us often enough when they were but 
ten. How now when they are forty? The thing is preposterous. And 
therefore arithmetic comes to the rescue, and studies begin to be pushed to 
the wall. This might be well enough (except for waste in the money of the 
professorship), but, alas for us old-time men ! it is our princeliest that have 
been thrust aside. There has arisen the horror of what is called an "elect- 
ive system." Let me step right over into the second count, viz., 

II. The blessing of the old-time rigime. 

The mass of men, from one cause or another, are early and late day-labor- 
ers. This must be an acknowledged fact. And it must be acknowledged, 
further, that, except in rare instances, they cannot spend a fortune in years 
of learning. But there are some that can ; and these are the men that will 
have a college. 

A college, therefore, is a school which takes a man destined to the higher 
crafts (or, through wealth, sadly enough, destined to no craft whatever) and 
carries him through a liberal training. 

A college is of the neuter gender as respects professions. In fact, it is 
not sexual. There should be a college for men and a college for women. It 
is the cellar of the coming architecture, and should be levelled up alike, 
whether the structure upon it is to be a drawing-room life or a manufactory. 

Suppose a youth does not like mathematics. Teach it to him. He has 
something defective in that direction. 

We never have found a man who could explain the watered meadows of 
Virginia. A field that lies right can be so side-ditched and flooded as to bear 
the weight for centuries both of hay-making and grazing-down. Men 
literally show it no mercy. It is not that it is assured from drouth ; for the 
water is taken off in the summer season. It is not lime water that does it ; 
for the effect is for ages, long after the carbonate supply would become a 
drug upon the soil. Moreover, freestone rivulets answer just as well. What 
is it, then ? The fact is, nobody knows. 

There is a language, now, that is laid on like that water. It is a half- 
dead language ; but, somehow or other, the Peels and Gladstones and 
Butlers and Bacons of the world sprout out from under it. Put its students 
outside of a ring, and others, equally first-class, by themselves within, and 
these last might be hooted at as a handful. Ask Milton where he puts the 
Greek language, or ask Pitt, and one might be made indignant that the fad 
of the present day puts into the very rig of our colleges the right of tram- 
pling upon Greek after the sophomore year. 

It will be understood, therefore, that we are teaching that a college 
should stay a college. If a college stay a college, it is a grand part of a uni- 
versity. I looked for a professor one day, and found him with fifteen 
students lecturing, with a French model, on the entrails of a goose. Think of 
a callow youngling able to choose that as against the scholarship of such a 
man as Sir Kobert Peel 1 

A university, therefore, is a creation with an academical department or 
college of some ten time-honored, world-selected, highest-possible, never-to 
be-changed, classical and scientific disciplines. If you wish to know what 
they are, open the catalogue of almost any so-called "one-horse college." 
This is a fine advantage just now that a minor college has over its great 
competitors. 

III. Then, what is the university feature ? 
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(1) It is not post-graduate courses. These are but loitering lengths to 
chill the race of life. They are but congestives of the college. The entrails 
of the goose, after flattering a boy into loss of such a thing as Greek, flatter 
a man often into a drowsy year of imagined increase of schooling. 

(2) Nor is there the university feature at Oxford or at Yale. There is in 
part. Yale, where it teaches law, or Harvard, if it teaches medicine, or 
Princeton, even now partially equipping electricians and civil engineers, 
ought to have spied long ago the track into a proper university. A university 
is a clean-cut, solidly-employed academy where boys are advised and insisted 
on for the very choicest curriculum of study ; and then, with no loss of time, 
an immediate wheeling into line for those professional studies that are to 
end in a youth's practical entrance into his business career. 

A convenience to such a university is that it is always, and never, com- 
plete. If Princeton should quit throwing its forty-odd professors at the boys, 
to bury them under the heap of the missiles, and should set its fences back 
neatly to enclose ten princeliest branches of learning, making ten professors, 
or twenty professors, or thirty, for the single or double or treble necessity of 
mechanical division of the class, it would have the first grand necessity of a 
university, viz., a solid college. Then, each training-school after that would 
be complete in itself. 

There are certain professions followed by the liberally-educated. The 
list is ever increasing. So must a university increase ; though, like a cut 
worm, each part is vital. Graduates are to get to be farmers or doctors or 
car-builders. Let there be a school for each profession. Take a man from 
the commencement stage and prepare him for his business. The forty pro- 
fessors then would not be nearly enough. Let there be a school for every 
enlightened work. Let each have its staff of teachers and its term of years. 
A university then would be a great manufacturer of working people, — 
lawyers, preachers, or professors, — a school of professors for each of the 
college branches,— a school for Greek professors, for example ; a school for 
metaphysical teachers, by which such a great seat might lay its hand upon 
the philosophy of the land. Why has not the world had this ? A rich 
quinine-maker might endow a school of manufacturing chemistry, and so 
the university might grow with every addition of art among men. 

Ordinary post-graduateship would be of all things the most under- 
valued ; and every brick in the wall would be looking to that highest cult- 
ure, the pushing of a man along toward an actual issuance upon the field 
of his business maintenance by the labor of his life. 

John Miller. 



